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‘HIS BULLETIN tells how the boys and girls and staff of 
the elementary school at Culloden, VV. V'a., recently took a 
critical look at their school program and decided that they ought 
to do something toward having more useful, interesting, and 
meaningful learning experiences. Accordingly, they began to 
develop a curriculum which was different in many ways from the 
one that had filled their days in previous years. 

The project was carried on under the leadership of the genera! 
supervisor, Lucille McGraw Richmond, as a research enterprise 
to study the value of supervision in improving a small school. 
This bulletin repKsrts, not the research elements of the study, but 
the procedures of the school staff in developing a better school 
program. The purpose of the bulletin is to make available 
to other teachers and supervisors the ideas found helpful by 
Oilloden’s staff and pupils. 

Mrs. Richmond did the planning, research, and first report 
the project. Dr. Bathurst abridged the report and prepared the 
ttofy for publication by the Office of Educatbn. 
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I N ^pJLLODEN, W. Va., a group of teachers, their principal, and 
their supervisor recently turned a formal and unsatisfactory school 
program into one that more adequately met the home and commonity 
needs of the boys and girls. The work was part of a research study by 
Lucille McGraw Richmond, the supervisor of the school and the author 
of this report, to determine “whether a rural supervisor can, by means of 
an intensive program of su'f^ervision, assist the teaching staff of a rund 
ccmsolidated school in defining and solving their instructional problems 
in terms of the needs of the pupils. . . .“ For 1947—48, the. year of the ^ 
study reported here, the supervisor arranged her total program so as to 
give the intensive supervision which Culloden needed for a start on its 
new curriculum. Her activities arc outlined on pages 23 and 24. 

For readers who turn first to the last page of a book to sep how it covom 
out, let us at once review the major conclusions of the study, because i^is* . 
not the purpose of this report to dwell on them later. Cautious in , 
passing her judgment, the author says that in her study there appears to 
be evidence to supp>ort the following conclusions: 




1. A supervisory program like the one employed can be effective. 

2. Supervisory assistance should be given in such a way as to l^p ^ 
teachers learn to discover and solye problems without depeiul* | 
ing entirely on the supervisor. 

y. An effective supervisory program is one planned to bring about 
changes in instruction to meet the needs of the pupHa. 

4 . It it desirable to view school problems as community-wide m thtt^ 

scope rather than at confined within the four walls <4 the school-'.-^ 
house. * . •'sS? 

5. ^xtkipation of adults is Helpful in meeting adequatttlt 

f - ne^s of the boys and girta. “ 
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'^18 report deals principally with the story of the enterprise. It* 
> major pu^se .9 to help teachers and others working on {IJe curriculum 
to learn how to discover their teaching problems and how to improve 
their techniques of solving them. The bulletin tells how supervisor 
principal, and teachers took a critical look at tlte needs of their boys and 
gir 8 and community, and at the school program, and then began to plan 
for a better curriculum. In effect the bulletin says to school staffs 

Here 8 the way Cullodcn worked. Maybe the story will give you useful 
ideas. 


Cullodeu Community as a Good Place To Live 

Culloden Village and Culloden Community in and around the village 
^ord the kind of environment in which a community school can thrive. 
Here arc some of the reasons: 

Culloden Village is the friendly 
center of the community 

Culloden Community is l.Kated in the eastern part of Cabell County, 
which borders the Ohio River in the. southwestern part of West Virginia. 
The comrnunity is 25 miles from Huntington, the county seaf^ which has 
a population of 92,000, and is 24 miles from Charleston, the capital of 
the State. The area of the community is approximately 15 square miles. 
More than half of this area lies to the south of U. S. Route 60 which 
bisects the community in an east-west direction and makes the cities of 
Charleston and Huntington easily accessible to the local residents. The 
highway diviefes the community only physically. In spirit the parts of 
the community arc united. The neighborhrxxls located off the main ar- 
terial highway are served with secondary roads that can be traveled by 
motor vehicles throughout the year except during the winter when they 
may be impassable for short periods of time 

Culloden, the village center of the community, has a population of 700 
persons. It is located on U, §. Route 60 in the approximate center of the 
community and is the junction point for the small neighborhood roads. 

n_L^ l>oundarie8 of the community! 

Culloden is not on a railroad but secures railroad servi^ «t Milton, a 
village of SOO people, 4 miles to the west and an importafll rural trading 
Cotter. Hurricane, apother typical agricultural village, is 2 miles to the 

V «n*«-r for many of the economic services 

needed by the people ip the surrounding open country. It has f modern ‘ 
groceries, 3 ^neral metthandise stores thyit stock nearly everything (nm 


o 
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farm machinery to food, 2 garages that repair farm machinery as well as 
motor vehicles, 4 gasoline stations, a large modenj tourist 'camp, and a 
combination restaurant and confectionery that is the local gathering place 
{of many of the young people. The village does not have a park, a 
public building other than the school, a motion-picture theater, a pool 
hall, a beer parlor, or any other commercialized recreational facilities. 

For many of the economic services that are unobtainable in Culloden 
\ iliage, the people go cither to Milton, which has a larger number and 
variety of stores and shops, including drug stores, jewelry shops, and 
clothing stores, or to Huntington, which is an important regional trading 
Kventer for the southwestern area of the State. However, according to 
ref)ort8 by local residents, the pcople/in Cullodeti Community have a 
perference for trading with local ^ler<I'^lants. 

Village economic enterprises do not offer employment to many people 
other than their owner-operators. Twelve persons are employed as 
clerks in the general stores and groceries; the garages and filling stations 
employ an additional 10 men. A small greenhouse, specializing in the 
growing of flowers for Huntington florists, employs 5 persons. A glass 
factory located at.thc edge of the village employs 125 men and women. 

Many of the village men are employed in factories outside the com- 
munity, principally in Huntington and Charleston. In May 1948, it 
was estimated that 80 villagers were working in these two cities and 
commuting daily to their work. 

Many industries are rw’al 

Although most of the land in Culloden Community is lc.vel or gently 
rolling and is easily adaptable to farming, the occupation^ of the people 
are varied. About 50 percent of the land is in forest, and approximately 
20 percent of the cleared land is not farmed. On the remaining acreage 
the soil is for the most part either clay or sandy loam. The farms are 
small, av^aging but SO acres. The chief cash crop is tobacco; corn 
is an impOTtant crop, but is usually fed to the snialj herds of cattle on the 
farm instead of being sold. Poultry raising on a commercial basis is ol 
considerable impouance. It was estimated that 25 percent of the 
farmers raise poultry for cash and that the size of the average flock U 
200 chickens. Of the 60 farmers in the community, about 40 percent 
depend entirely on their farms for their livelihixHls. The others use thdr 
farms only as a means of supplementing some other source of Income. 

The ptoplc arc highly homogeneous in their nationality backgrounds. 
In only one home is a foreign language spoken. Nearly all tbe families, 
are of English, Irish, Scotch, and dutch descent and long-time residents 
in this country. Hie population in May 1948 was estimated at 1,100. 
ptffoas. 
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Durutg the patt S years the community hw gnined &odt 500 pec^Ic. 
The growth is largely attributed to an influx of factory workers from 
Huntington and Charleston seeking a lets expensive place to live. While 
the population of the community has incn^sed ao markedly ‘the past 5 
years, the migration from the community has been low. Only 12 families 
are said to have left. Thus, even though the community 'is growing, it 
retafis a large measure of its stability because of the influence of families 
who have lived there for a long time. 








Churches are active 

There arc three churches in Culloden Community. One of these is 4 
miles outside the \nllage; its membership is not large, but the organization 
•is active and rncetings are held regularly. The churches in the village 
have better buildings and larger memberships than the one outside, and 
engage in a wider number of auxiliary activities. Both have active 
Sunday Schools and activ^jeouth groups that meet regularly. One baa a 
Mission Circle with an active membership of 25. The total memberhsip 
of the two churches is 225, although considerably fewer menibers are 
active. Both churches observe holidays, such as blaster, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving^ and Memorial Day with special programs requiring the 
participation of a large number of members, particularly young people, 
and featuring special music, recitations, dramatizations, and other 
activities. Some years ago both churches observed special holidays by 
holding joint program^ but this practice was dropped a few years ago. 

Other adult groups make educational and 
fecreattonal contributions 

Other than the two churches, the most active adult organization cen- 
in the community is the Farm Women’s Club. This.group has an 
aictive membership of 20 housewives who are the most influential womeit 
Iwdcrs in the community. Nearly half the mcmbcri live outside the 
wUagtz In addhion to the monthly meetings held in homes, this group 
has carried on home bcautifiwtion projects on a community-wide basis 
K fund-raising driws such as the March oif Dimes and 

ttie American Red Cross annual drive. The only other adult o^anization 
m the community is the Parem-Teacher Association.’ Prior to the 
m/-« school year this organization had little influence <m e^munhy 
hie; only S parents participated regularly and the roeetiiifi featured 
^ffiieitaininents provided by pupib in the echool. During Ae mDmtr 
R^ths the young mcpiof the community organize a ba«gl^ teai#»ad^ 
^^iferly play games with neighb^ng e^munity teanoi.* > *-», 
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1~H Clubs have influence ^ 

There are two active 4-H Clubs. ; One has a membership of 33 young 
people who attend the village eleijhentary school. The other group is 
composed of 8 young people of high-school age. Both groups have out- 
standing record^ in the percentage and quality of projects completed 
and both have cooperated with the Farm Women’s Club on a community- 
wide betterment project. 

The people have ties with of her community centers 
Some of the adults in Culloden belong to organized groups outside the 
community, particularly to organizations centered in Milton. The 
veterans of the two world wars who belong to the American Legion have 
affiliated with the Milton chapter; three residents of Culloden hold 
membership in the Milton Lions Club; and the Milton Odd Fellows and 



Children helped landscape the school j^rounds 

Red Men draw several active mefnbers from Culloden. S<xial participa- 
tion in Milton’s organizations and patronage of Miltons* shops have 
established firm ties between the two communities, but an even closer 
bond exists by reason of the fact that Culloden boys and girls turn to 
Milton for their secondary education, for Culloden has no high schorl 
of its own. Not only do the pupils themselves have daily contact .with 

9^aot‘-r,i — ] * 
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Milton throughout the school year, but their famijies and friends also 
are drawn to Milton to attend the social and recreational enteruinments 
sponsored by the high school. 

Culloden keeps its own identity 

Culloden people do not consider themselves members of Milton Com- 
munity. On the contrary they take pride in informing visitors to their 
community that Milton High School depends largely upon their com- 
iminity for the best players on the basketball and football teams, that 
Culloden is very well repre^nted in the school band, the chorus, and 
various clubs, and that most of Milton’s best students live in Culloden. 

There are other evidences that Culloden people strive to maintain the 
identity of their community and avoid merging their customary patterns 
of association with another community. Three years ago the local 
organizatiqps, )ed by the Farm Women’s Club, attempted to. provide a 
summer .jecreation program for the young people of the community 
similar to the program Milton Community had. In the various fund- 
raising drives the community maintains a separate idciAity. The home 
beautification projects undertaken in the past have contributed 
feeling of community solidarity. As further evidence that the people 
have strong ties binding them to theii local community, only an estimated 
> 3 percent of the churchgoers regularly attend^ church outside the 
community. 

r 

Culloden School and Its Problems 

Developing a community school is usually a cooperathre undertaking. 
School needs change with the comrabnity. Planners frequently have to 
ask themselves if community'needs are being met. Often they back up 
and make new starts. This is how Culloden school grew and changed. 

The schoolhouse was built and enlarged 
as the community grew 

Culloden Village built its first schoolhouse, a two-room building, in 
1911, oilarging it as the town grew. In 1932, ajpodem brick building 
was constructed on a well-drained 3K-acre plot oS ground which provided a 
satisfactory playground. The new building had four classrooms, a 
wide corridor, and a spacious basement. By 1937, the pupils of two small 
schools were transposed to Culloden Village and two classrooms were 
added to the school. 
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In 1947-48 the enrollment was as follows: 


^^radc 1 

Gndc 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4.. 


Grade 5 


Grade 6. _ jl mmiU 

n A f pupili 

Grade 7 >n 

Grade 8^ 


Total i 




I 


II 


111 

] 

1 Room 

IV 

Room 

V 

1 Room 

VI 


Hotv thf school program loohed in 1947 

Culloden School is part of the Cabell County School System. School 
officials ser\'ing the entire county include a county superintendent, 
assistant supenntcndcBt, special super\'isor8 in music, nutrition, and 

art, and a general supervisor, who, in this report, is called simply the 
supervisor. ^ 

In the fall of 1947 the supervisor began her .first Intensive work in 
Culloden. One problem was uppermost in her mind: How can the school 
and community start a program which better meets the needs of the 
children? Out of the school’s records and her own previous knowledge of 

the program that had been carried on, she assembled and then looked at 
the obstacles to be o^rcome. 

1. Thf chief Uacking guide teas subject matter from uniform 

textbooks. —OhKrvuxXont over a period of 2 years provided 
abundant evidence that pupils were grouped solely by grades 
and that the materials on each grade level were used for all 
pupils in that grade. Pupils unable to do the work on their 
grade level were retained. Examination of the records of the 
school revealed that 32.9 percent of all pupils in theschool were 
overage for their grade. Textbooks served as the course of 
study, the materials of instruction, and the guides followed by the 
^eachers in the lessons taught from day to day. 

2. Teaching did not improve living.— \ntofur as was observed, no 

effort was made to relate the instructional program to the prob- 
lems of living in the community. A largo number of the pupils, 
instead of patronizing the school lunch, bought candy bars and 
soft dnnks from a store acrc»8 the street. Visitors remarked 
that many of the pupils were careless in their personal appear- 
ance. Leaders in the community and the superviwr knew that 
some pupils did not eat breakfast. But despite all evidence of a 
need for a functicmal health program, the pupils continued to 
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Study about health only in the textbooks and reported to the 

teacher, via the question-answer method. 

The upper-grade pupils were taught from their citizenship text- 
book that they must be prepared to assume civic responsibilitie.s 
w{ien they became adults, but were not helped to be better 
citizens day by day. They read and reported on the content of 
chapters concerning the sanitation programs in cities they had 
never been in. They studied methods of property protection 
without taking care of the schoolhouse. They were told that it 
IS important for all citizens to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship as well as to insist upon the rights involved, but received 
no practice in being acuve citizens. 

To all appearances, instruction was concerned**entirely with 
preparation for the future. School was not a ^ial enterprise 
in which pupils learned to improve their ways of living in real- 
life situations and so form habits necessary to desirable social 
^ living in the present as well as in the future. 

The school building and grounds provided abundant evidence 
of this lack of realness In what was taught. The hallway in the 
building and the grounds outside were littered daily with orange 
peels, candy wrappers, and discarded paper.. The tile floor 
m the mam cor^dor of the building was damaged beyond repair. 
Other forms of [broperty defacement and destryction were canned 
desks and classroom and corridor walls defaced by the bouncing 
of muddy volley balls and soft ball* against them. Window 
breakage out of school hours was higher than at any other school 
in the TOunty. . The cost of keeping the building in good repair 
hnally became so great that the county school maintenance 
directo/ refused to do more than replace broken windows and 
provide the barest essentials. 

3. Pufxls had liuU part in planning.—Thcrt was other evidence 
that the instructional prcjgram in this school was not functioning 
in improvement of social living. No pupil-planning groups 
were assisting in the work of the school. Teachers gave their 
pupils little or no responsibility for carrying on even some of 
the more routine affairs of- the school. Planning was done 
almost entirely by the teachers, with each classroom more or 
less a world unto iuelf and the entire school an institution set 
apart from the community. 

For example, a number of pupils in the school were active 
members of the community 4-H Qub. This club had an envi- 
able reej/rd among the 4-H clubi of the county and bad 
accomplished good work in the community. But the’ school 
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staff made no attempt to tic in the work of the school with 
^ 4-H Club activities; meetings were not held in the school 

building and none of the teachers took an active part in 
providing leadership or assistance to the Club. 

4. Thf school was not geared for optimum child development . — Nfost 
modern teachers agree that academic success is not the chief 
goal of the elementary school. Emotional and social stability, 
physical fitness, and mental facility and acuteness come first. 
Records on file in the county superintendent’s office in ffunting- 
ton indicated that the educational pfl^gram in Culloden did not 
achieve what is normally exp>ected -of West \’irginia schools. 

hen the Culloden staff ev'aluated the school’s achievement, 
they listed the following inadequacies; 

(a) With the exception of one' teacher, none of the teaching 

staff had attended college at any time tiuring a 3-year 

period prior to the evaluation. 

(b) Only two teachers in the school reported having read pro- 

.*• fessional books. 

(c) The educational program was not organized to care for the 

individual differences of pupils. 

(d) I'hcre was no evidence of emphasis in the school program on 

health, nutrition, or democratic practices. 

(e) There was no planned staff meeting during a 7-year period. 

(f) 'I’here was no evidence of systematic planning by the staff 

on a school-wide basis. 

(g) There was no super\’ision by the principal. 

(h) 1 he pupils were not classified on the basis of ability and 

achievement. 

(i) Music and the arts were not taught. 

(j) 'I'hc school libfrary was not used effectively. 

(k) 'Ehe community did not have a successful Parent-Teacher 

Association. 



^ How School Staff and Supertisor 

, Tackled Their Problems 

Thf nature of a school prt^ram cannot be changed overnight, or even 
in a year. Yet a year can bring great improvement when people work 
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together. Here is what the Cullodcn staff did in 1947-^ toward chang- 
ing their program from an academic to a practical one. 

Staff meetings and study took place ^ 

In early October of 1947 the super\-isor scheduled a meeting with the 
school suff for the purpose of starting a program of improvemenL- She 
decided to begin by discussing frankly with the teachers some of the 
shortcomings just mentioned, because a majority of the teachers, as well 
as the principal wanted their school to serve the children better and to 
have a better standing with the county school officials and other school 
F>^plc in the county. 

As the members of the group discussed the matter, they had trouble 
seeing the relation between some of the official ratings given the school 
and the unmet needs of the children in the community. Consequently 
they decided that for the time being they would forget the matter of 
school status, and focus attention on the needs of young people in the 
school, in their homes, and in the community. 

The teachers ulked about the needs which should receive, immediate 
attention. They were not in full agreement concerning these. Finally 
they decided that they did not know enough about iheir pupils to plan 
immediately for their needs. They asked for 2 weeks to investigate. 

The supervisor suggested that they use the time to observe the children 
in relation to what education should be expected to do for them; and not 
to worry about textbook material. She hoped that they would try to 
undersund each pupil and what he needed or consciously or unconsciously 
wan^ from life and then examine the school program to see if it was 
helping him get 4'hat he needed or wanted. 

The next meeting was held in 2 weeks. The report o! the teachers 

was; 

“We have decided that our greatest problem has been staring us in 
the face all the while. \Vc arc in common agreement that the personal 
appearance and the eating habits of our pupils ought to have imme- 
diate attention.” > 

Although this problem had been a part of the school health program, 
the children’s lives had remained unaffected because their study had been 
limited to facts from books and not made a part of real life. Consequently 
the sUff planned a different attack. They secured from the countv school 
nutrition su^rvisor two food charts which could be used to determine 
whether pupiU were eating the proper foods at home. With these charts 
each child could keep records on what' he was eating at home. Tlie chil- 
dren were interested in making this kind of a survey. They went further. 
h4tch child worked with his teacher to evaluate his personal appearance 
^ recorded the findings on a chart especially made for this purpose. 
One week was used for these aettvitiea. \ 

f i 

i 

N' ' 
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Sew ways bf living and learning iVi school were tried 

Within a week of starting the survey^ the teachers had made some 
changes in their methods of teaching. Three of the classrooms were 
decorated with charts showing foods which should be eaten regularly by 
everyone. ' Survey findings summarized by pupils and displayed in cer- 
tain classrooms gave the pupils some idea of how far they had to go before 
their eating habits would approach scientific standards. One group of 
pupils began study of food and the imp>ortance of selecting food well. 
Other groups were planning similar activities. 

More striking, even, than changes in ways of teaching were the changes 
in the personal appearance of pupils. It was now midwinter and the play- 
ground was muddy, but at the end of the recess periods the pupils took 
time out to clean their shoes before entering the building. The clothes of 
a number of children were noticeably cleaner; more pupils had well- 
combed hair; a larger percentage of the group had clean hands and nails. 
Pupils were sometimes found in groups discussing how the school building 
might be kept in a better sanitary condition. The leadership in securing 
better conditions of cleanliness in the schoor building appeared to be cen- 
tered largely in the sixth- and seventh-grade class. At that time their 
classroom was the' cleanest and most attractive room in the building. It 
w'as beginning to Attract the attention of the pupils in the other rooms. 
The pace of the itiitial spurt was not maintained consistently during the 
year, but the genera] trend from the first wtek was forward. 

d healthful school was not enough 

Late in January 1948, the principal and teachers invited the supervisor 
to attend a special staff meeting. During the early part of this meeting 
a discussion was held concerning the current health program; attempts 
were made to evaluate this pre^ram, and then the discussion turned to 
plans for continuing and expanding it. Most of the teachers stated 
frankly that they did not yet know enough about their pupils, particularly 
about their bcane backgrounds and their activities outside the school. 

Already it was evident to the staff that to be functional a health pro- 
gram must irtclude a variety of factors and that conditions in the com- 
munity no 1«8 than in the Kh(X>l itself must be considen^i. Then came 
the question: Why not make a careful study of cominunity life, of home 
conditions, of the out-of-school activities of the pupils, of the ways in 
which both pupils and parents spend their leisure time? The supervisor 
said that such jl survey could be made but it would require considerable 
time and effort. She said that the mformation would be virtually worth- 
less uoleM it was baed in the educational program. The group decided 
that the criterion tor determining what information to gather would be 
itt usefulness in agisting the tcacdiers in meeting needs of pupils. An- 
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other meeting was scheduled to discuss 

mation. 


forms for gathering the infor- 


The staff planmd a survey of the community 

■' “** i"cludr 

the following general areas; 

1. A general description of the community. 

2. Population characteristics, population mobility, and size of 

lamilies. 

3. Characteristics of dwellings in the community. 

4. Educational and cultural status of the families, 

5. Family membership in organizations located in the community 

< and elsewhere. ^ 

6. Pupil participation in activities outside the school. 

7. School-par-ent relationships. 

Th. group rrqur„rj ,hc ruprrviuor to .ubdit Ido r«h ggnor.l topic ,„o 
indicate Hems to be included under each heading. A few davs later the 
group met again to consider each item of the detailed survey form that the 
supervisor had prepared. In the course of this conference the teachers 
suggest*^ areas in which their own pupil, could participate i.e making the 

survey, formed staff committees for the underUking, and decided that the 

survey was ready for launching. ^ 

Pupils wanted to help feather facts 

The sixth and seventh grades were interested in getting a general 
description of their community. The survey schedules bearing on this 
topic were made available to them and, after a number of mmings a 
^ojcct was planned which was integrated with the social studies program 
T^e pupils then organized into small workiug groups. Each group had a 
chairman and there was a general chairman for the entire project Gct- 
Ung the informatKin required a large amwint of field work. Visits were 
made to the homes, to stores, to filling sutions and garages, and to nearby 

«>me of the older residents, with 
officers ^e vanous organizations in the community, and with com- 
munity leaders. »v** vuin 

When infOTmation wa. gathered, there followed a aerie, of diKuaaiona 
al^t what had been diwpvered and how it ahould be compiled into a oae- 
nil report. Each group chairman was repponsible for the preparation 
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of hr« group report. The findings of each group were reported to the 
iiitermediale and upj>er grades. 

The fifth grade canv'aised the community to get information concern- 
ing membership of adults in organizations and the sociail, cultural, and 
iccrcational activities of family members. Questions were asked about 
ihe nurnber and t>"pcs of books in each home, the magazines and news- 
papers regularly read, and the extent of use of the public library. In 
getting this information, leaders made it clear to the patrons of the 
school that the sole purpose was to learn more about the pupils' resources 
for learning in order that the school might better meet their needs. It 
was also pointed out that the school might beemne a center of recreation 
for the entire community. 


The eighth grade made a survey to determine the characteristics of 
dwellings in the community. Again, this information was of such a 
highly detailed nature that unless the purpose of it was made known to 
the parents, the efforts of the pupils might have been considered unnec- 
essary prying and hence resented. However, there was no evidence 
that the project aroused any ill feeling in the community. 


Teaches studied tki children 

While the pupils survcywl their community, every teacher secured 
information ab<xit the activities of her pupils outside the school. Eiach 
pupil kept a record showing the t>T>« of movies he attended and how 
often, the magazines he read, the parts of the daily paper he r^lariy 
read, the nama of Ubrary books he had read and of the books he owned. 
Each pupil kept a retard also of the amtRirit of time he spient in reading 
at home, the amount of time he spent listening to the radio, and the 
typ^ of prt^rams he listened to. This informatiem was summarized by 
each teacher for use in planning her work for the remainder of the school 
term. 


Starling a New Curriculum in Terms 
^ oj Pupil Needs 

As the work of the survey progressed, the facts collected were put into 
use. .The methods of gathering information had an influence on teach- 
ing, not all at once, but bit by bit. For example, subject matter began 
to be organize for uae in problema, and day-to-day topical assignments 
became leaa prominent. T^c areas of activity that received moat attm- 
tioQ during the year were health, reading, and community participation. 
Progress took place as follows: 
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Further depelopmtnt of Ou-htalth program 

Thr use of the food charts and the individual inventories of the pupih' 
personal appearance brought changes in health teaching. PupUi be 

thrir*" >PP<^rance antf more conscious of 

thm respons.b.hty ior keeping their surroundings clean and orderly 

The sixth and seventh grades and their teachers provided a maje- 
nd'laf r t' extending the health program to a school-trid. 

their own classrooms They held 
discussions about makmg the classroom a better place to live, 'llte; 
prepared lists of improvements which they could make themselves'; 



these included cleaning the windows, washing the walls, cleaning the 

After tie cU..room h.d been Uioroughly cleaned, Uie pupiU diicuiKd 
w.)-. end me.ni of m.ling it .till more .ttecive. Th« .ppoin!S 
— mittee. to be r»pon.ible for di.pl.ying pupil.' work on the MIeUn 

di.nl on'llr'"^ *i"<*°* ‘helve., to .rr.nge 

.nd ling ubl.^”’ “ •"•"—'nt of de.lt. 

^The a^plishmenu of the tixth tod seventh grades soon brought 
visitors from other classrooms. Within r few days, the other 
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b'^gam to take more inicrett in improvinf tbdr claMrxxxns, and thor 
tiachert encouraged them onderukc a general clean-up program, 
1 ven before the task of cleaning claasrooma had been completed, the 
imbitioui of the iixlh and leventh grades began to extend bey^ond tbe 

laitroom to far aa coaditioat of clcanlineaa were concerned Ibia aciiv-e 
^roup, having decided that the clcanlincaa program should include the 
entire building and the ground#, appoinied a committee to visit the other 
ilasiroomi to secure coof>cration. The pupils in the other rtxTtni were 
enthusiastic; each group appointed a committee to represent them 
l>atcr, the chairtnen of the six room committees were designated as a 
itcering committee for the over-all project. 

Once the six classrtxwns were in a sanitarjr condition, the working groups 
centered their attention on the corridors, the library room, and the 
cafeteria, cleaning thoroughly. Their next step was to decorate these 
ipaca. A long ubie was placed in the main corridor beneath the large 
bulletin board awJ «ch week a different grade was made responsible 
for a display tWr wor*- there. , Other displays were put in the library 
and cm winckm thdvm. Attractive posters were placed on corridor 
walls and in the literary. Eves the,<priQcip>art office came in few a thcMxmgh 
going tjv«; walU were scrubbed, the desk was varnished, and the windows 
were prov'ided with drap«i« o# cx^red theatricalgauze 

The usk cleaning the grounds required more sustsined effort. First 
the mud puddle b^ind the schorl building had to be filled with cinders 
and papers and trash gathered and burned. Thai came the larg 9 taak‘ 
How could the grounds be in a clean and orderly ocmditicmf This 
problem called'^for matings of.nch room committee to draw up rules to 
be presented for approval by the entire pupil group. Finally a set ^ 
wwkable rules was adopted snd ooramitt^ were ap>p>oiated to sup>cr- 
vUe the grounds and to select work committees to make occaskmal 
' dean-upo. 

Developing a functional reading program 

The survey conducted by the pupils and teachers revealed pxxir reading 
habits. It was known before the survey wss made that the number of 
library books read by the pupils was negligible; that mahy pHipiis did not 
read any books at all, and that most of thc»c who did, read very few 
books during the ‘school year; that the average number of books read 
during 1946-47 was less than 3 p>er pnipil. 

But the survey revealed otho* impewtant information. More than 90 
p>ercent of the childreo read (xwnk books but less than one-third ol them 
read children’s magazines. The average home in the (immunity sub- 
scribed to one magazine, whkh waa nxMit'Ukely to be the farm JomntaL, 
Um Casrairy Gendtmmrc, or the Samtkrm fanner. The av^age number of 
books purchased pier year was knr and nmst of those fMircfaas^ wert 
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detect, vr stones and poor fiction Nearly ?s p^.cent of the homes 

subscnbCNi to a daily paper 

Only sO }MTcrnt of the pupils regularly »f>ent time at home in recrea- 
tional reading and the aierage time spent by thosq vs as- 15 minutes datl> . 
A hiKn pvercentage of the pupils read some portion or poninns of the daiiv 
newspaiver if ,t was available to them at home, but 'an analysis of theo 
reading revealed that more than half read the fmnt page onlv for mGrvTe^ 
stones .aiul rcfxnts of serious accidents and disasters More than HO per 
cent of the pupils read the comas page, few uf the upjver-grade biys read 
the spins seition .and very few rupiU the enure school ever read the 
evtitonal page less ih.in 10 percent hi the intermediate and upfver-gradr 
pupils read anv thing iii.ihe newspaper concen, mg t.he Palestine que^l, op 

the 1 uru;vean Rccovrrv Pn.gram, and the strained rrlationi betvseen the 

I nited Sfafe-fi and Ruisia. > 



By thf fnd oj tht year, CuUodrn pupils wrre in comnsetiou wuk rtal’ 

lift tasks tkt information tkry got from hooks ^ 

The first major change in the reading program w»t the division of the 
pupils m each classroom into small groups according to achievement 
Hiesc small gniups were provided w,tii reading maienal on their level of 
achievement w ithout regard to ihcir j^rade placement. The first task was 
to get the pupil, into the habit of reading. In order to do this it was 
necessary for them to read widely according to their intetitsts and on levels 
within easy reach of their achievemenL The daily achedule* in each 
classroom were changed to provide for free reading penods for each group. 

The routine of the hbrary and the supersiiion of the reading activiuet 
were determined by the pupils.. They appointed a committee with 
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Itodinit ^ bor^ aild tet Up I 

•wbf f vt ^ Ubmrf emmimt w»W «br»^ b* to »o« 
mam nnfpmM tctdl^ ^vitt^cbeck out bodui.iad M«»popibMI&« 
tri««w ef rMdiat aateial tiui wmU be <rf iniwwt 
Siiwv tlic ^^rttobert of HMinittM (^fv*d ohIt 2 vcefa 

pttpil btd c^^MUTunjt^ to provide loiDe ibe rMdu^. iti pitf ^ 
v^OB, • VElitthte opeiwoce ia ie*der»liip. ^ 

Wb« fb* litofiry becene • ftiOCtMBinf pert trf the 

un^ed tar pupil m»brf to ipend perj^ bb o» 
m ficm^Ml md^. In edditroo, onall grpupe who bad b^ g ui^Md 
^odal to^ cdttM went to ibe libmr to do t^r work. Tb* 
aitfcuhtn KtivitiM ma^ it aommrrtor pupils to iIm* Gbrairtf fti 
■Mtn of uilOfitiaMQ. It toon ^cime • p5f»uj*r plico durittg “ 

ud recwi pMiodf m imtpy d»ft ^ .. * 

^Maud^t with devdoptiirnt of the Ubrary and tiw chaogM Ia 1^|: 
*rtbod# of ^efaing oMdii^, an attempt wa* made in ibe tatiR»M^yB 
upper gradca to pfoan^ a better approach to ibe teaching of cticliMt 
•WBte, The fmptii ieariiM about the dtfferKit •ectiana of a 
IM^^«per. Two icac^rB hdpe»I their pupilt rt> 
da^bng with nat^mal and internatMinal affairi and inquiring u® i 

fif MMfMp& and mafa^M artkies oo contem^rary prabtona. 

Maraball ^an waa takM up, them pupHi ttudkd biisv^ i 
iphy of the MOQtria benrAting from tite aatiacaiioa ^ the 
^pik ^nwd to uae tbe AditMiaJ page aa wdl at ^ 
page of tbe nawapap^ , and what waa eTfco more unportepc, in aO 
^Mpapv and maipitiM r^ing, tl^ were belp^ to nad 
to walnate ttr^uUy. Cbildren'i newspaperi and eurrmt ev^pi ^ 

tRite mt^ amlaUe and ua«I ^ " 3 

Along witb tbtir efftxta to ppov^e ouay reading materiali ^ |bw ■ 
tbtt ^lUten.wmp in and oould uae in avervday livu^ tca^^Ha, * 

irtou bardcr to he^ ^Odm read with better uoderWaAdtti^ 
pendency angof oittat, a^ prt^t# Reading ability tmpravad 
T^e cbtMm to tue tabtet <d oootenta ai^ rodent^ 

and lo»te mat^. puned knwrWge of »ur^^ If^»a^2 

beeMiiiaf famiCar witb picture*, encycl^wrfiai, bulktioa, " 

ew 9 i av^te pap«ra, and Mher nderamn, 

Cmmm^ m mming pupU mtds 




year waa Oia ahiimo* of ietiw ^ ewera ibeac^fc 

the eoBrnmAtf, TWe b^ baa a Pantot*Vto£bei 1< 
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fp^ntilty for a number 6f year*, but it hid been one merely in name^f 
Only five patrons held active memberahip'iii the organization, and the 
mfrequent meetings, averaging only four per year> were devoted to listen- 
ing to entenainments p^o^^ded by the pupils. None of the other active 
immunity organizations regularly held their meetings in the school 
building; in fact it was unusual for the building to be used after school 
hours by either pupls or adults. The number of patrons who visited 
Uic school during thel946-47 schexM year was reported to be 23. Accord- 
ing to the reports o\3 teachers who have taught in this school for 5 
or more years, patronsVere not called on by tlie school to assist in carry- 
ing on any project or tp help with the educational program 

A number of devices were used to encourage more reading; Attractive 
powers were displayed in classrooms; class and individual records were 
kept of the number and types of books read, interesting parts of books 
were dramatized; story telling became a regular part of the program and 
featured stories told by both pupils and teachers; friezes were constructed 
to Ulustratc stories; and each room had an attractive reading corner 
equipped with reading table, chairs, and attractive displays of books 

Iwrrowed from the county circulating library and the Huntington city 
library. ^ 

Because of the increased interest in reading, the teachers and pupils 
became interested m equipping the library- room with suitable furniture 
and stocking it with b^ks. Although this room was cle^n and had 
attractive by posters and other art work, it lacked the 
j hbrary funiture, particularly bookcases, reading tables, and chairs. 

pupils appointed a committee to determine what could be done 
This group and some of the tochers requested the assistance of the 
supervisor who helped them to obtain adequate furniture. 

Tlie next task was to acquire a collection of books, magazines, and 
rrtwnce material. To begin with, the school borrowed 100 books 
from the city library in Huntington and, with some unencumbered school 
funds, purchased about 25 btxiks for the primary grades. A request to 
*e county circulating library for as many books as it could spare resulted 
in an outright gift of 35 books and an encyclopedia suiuble for elemenUry 
pupils use and a loan for the remainder of the school year of 175 addi- 
^nal volumes that were selected to meet the needs of all grade levels. 
The teachers contributed the magazines to which they subscribed and 
aupplernented this collection with magazines borrowed from their neigh- 
bors, with the result that there were always at least 10 periodicals avail- 
Aok !a tht new library. 

During the first semester of 1947-48, the Parent-Teacher Association* 
fun«io^ as tt had in former years; membership continual |b be low and 
pupils continued to provide entertainment for the meetings. From the 
Btgiimixig of the new prtigram, the staff Rooked for ways of helping the 

■ tt 
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"farcnti to tt^wil^ of $choQ}'m^ f^td 

lipoo the chiMren^i d^irtn for infonnition to call forth hdp from 
C'~>nunumty. -They took advatitage of every opportunity to eiplaiu what 
ific children were learning through their new experiences. In such wa^ : 
the community was prepared for more active cooperation in the acbool^^^i 
program. . , ? 

Shortly after the beginning of the second semester, the work of the ■ i 
pupils in their school health and cican-up progmcLhad attracted so much 
.mention in the community that the Parent-Teaffler Association decided 
to ask a number of the school patrons to join thcin in assisting the pupils 
and teachers in providing still more health services. After some prelimi- 
nary planning with the 8upcr\i8or and some of the teachers, it was decided 
that the next meeting of the association should consist of a panel discussion 
by representatives from the school staff, the county supervisory staff, the 
Farm Women s Club, the 4-H Club, and the Parent-Teacher Asiociaticn. 
Invitations were sent to the chosen participants and all accepted. Pa- 
trons in the community were invited. The occasion turned out to be 
Culloden’s first community meeting 
March 10 was the time of the meeting. Thirty-nine adults were pres- 
ent, more than had attended any PFA meeting during the )'near. For the 
first time in the history of the Cullodcn Parent-Teacher Association, adulti 
took part in a panel discussion. For the first lime, also, they were met to 
discuss bow they, as patrons of the school, might help with the school 
program. The patrons who took part in the discussion were not reticent. 

Hiey were outspoken in their praise of what the school had accomplished 
during the year, l^ey felt that still more could be done and they wanted 
to help do it. A program of action was discussed as follows: 

1. It was decided to postpone the project on dental and physical ex- 

aminations for all pupils until the Farm Women^s Club could ^ 
make arrangements for giving the telcbinocular eye test before 
the end of the school term. 

2. The group appointed a committee to wwk with the school oo 

landscaping the grounds. 

3. A supervised program of recreation for the summer vacati<» vat 

considered. A committee was t)^>mted to deiermisie 
many adults, youths, and children iikthe community would plMr« 
ticipatc in such a program. Aaothcrcommiucc was app^t^ 
to work with the County Reerratton Association in tSt 

•ervice* of a playground lupcrviior and financial aiMataafe p ' 
buying the neccMary equipment and supplies. ~ \ 

One of the first results of the panel discusaioo waa the recreation attrvfjr. . 
found that nearly 100 children, 52 adults, and 27 youths voyii' 

**ha aa active part in a recreation program if there ahoukl be one. * 
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dearly iadiaited tliatt I 
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IT Ittitabk aciavities could be arranfed ibr all age troup*. 

The r^rt of the recreation aurvey waa sent to the Cbunty Recreatk)i| 
AMOaaaon with a request for auiatancc in making the program poaaibl- 

I_u rJT^[ . ^ f Women’s Chib, and the two 

4-H Uubs held a series of meetings fo plan the activities for the summer' 

It ^ decided that all the activities would be carried on in the schor,[ 
budding or m the grounds and that acti>dties would be conducted every 
.. weekday, with those for children during the afternoon and chose for 
yonths and adulu in the late afternoon and early evening, 

S^e of the summer activites planned were: Softball, tennis, horse- 

sh^, badminton, volleyball, games of various sorts for the younger 

groups. It was also decided to 
show free motion pictures once a week with the new 16-ml1limeter pro- 
^Ooo equipment that the Parent-Teacher Association had bought for 
the sch^l during April 1948. This equipment had been paid for by 
means of a senes of pic socials and various paid-admission entertain- 
menu sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

When the young people of the community wanted to have one evening a 
we^ devoted to social dancing, the older 4-H Club members held meetings 
to dwide what could be done. Since reaction against modem ballroom 
dancing in the school building was strong, particularly among the older 
Pjylc, ^e young people decided to settle for folk and square danring. 

Tien they proposed this solution during one of the intergroup meetings, 

‘ the older folk agreed to the idea. 

of the planned recreational activities called for special facilities, 
par^larly ^e outdoor games such as softball, tennis, badminton, and 
v^yball, A committee of adults, youths, and school pupils called fok 
^unteers to help with grading and leveling the grounds and laying out 
fields for % games. A number of men and older boys in the community 
«jrr^ to aerate, and each Saturday for a 4-week period they worked 
*11 day making the grounds suitable for the summer sports. 

Ano^cr outcome of the meeting was the cooperation of adulu in 
beaut^^ the kHooI grounds. The committee in charge of this project 
•^red the services of a landscape architect who planned with them on 
^ the grounds should be improved. The group got volunteers from 
the to do the grading, bought the trees and shrubs lecom- 

»euded by the landscape architect, and had them planted according to 
; iBMructions. " 

-i ■ 

^The rocm^rs of the Farm Women’s Club, who had the responaibOiqr 
for giving the telebinocular test to the pupils, borrowed the oecessaiy - 
^pment from the Huntington Lions Qub. Ladies of the Aw- 
^ly Otsantzation craiited the Farm Women’a Qub memben to sm ^ 
^^F^aeat. Dut^ a 2-woek pgiiod ii^May 19M, the club 
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^ pare tiie te*t tip ttuf papil in the icborl. Accordiog to rqiorta by the , 
^ I .ioM Guh thk wtt the ^ time theu equipment had been oaed out^ 
Huntingtoo. 

During the tpring of 1948, the Huntington Public^brary Aaaoaatiotx 
of the Cabell County Board of Education purchased a bookmobile to 
• 'crve the country schools and homes of the county. Hearing that thia 
new service would soon be available, the adults of Culloden were among : 
the first in the county to request that their community be in the program. 
After consultation with the school and county supervisory staff, it waa 
decided that the school should serv'e as the circulation center for the 
community, and arrangemenu were made to keep the school building 
open for a 2-hour period every weekday evening for this purpose. 
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Thf End of the Year. 

i#the end of the year, with the new program well under way, pupila r 
and teachers could sec such results at the following: 

1. The schoolhouse and grounda were clean and orderly. The budd-'^ 

ing was attractively decorated and the grounda had beoi^ 
landscaped. Trees and shrubbery were suited. Tennis, 
rointon, and volley ball courts, tad a softball field had beeo ' 
added. 

i 

2. Pupils in the separate classrooms were grouped according to 

ability, interest, and levels of achievement. Smaller working 
groups made it possible for individuals to compete with their 
own progress records instead of hopelessly trying to keep 
with pu(^ far beyond them in academic achievement. Thp 
children were showing improvement in their ability to oae 
school subjects in solving problems of living and in tmpeovk^^ 
the quality ol living. 

3. Health education waa caateitd around the physiol aad 

needs of the children instead of being limited to book 
for DO immediate purpose. The boys and girls wve 
Hiey were beginning to eat propo food. They srere hajp^gr^ 




4. By the end olAhe year children were reading for a purpose, 
were reading more books more critically. A functioiial j 
had beeo developed. With more rcasone for rea^i^ 
had a aMaidve for devdoping greater reedMgcffid^if^,^^- 











ct7Lioi>ftA ,niFKQi^ m cbiauc^w 
1 The Khool pr^nrwM nojongercwrfiitdw fextbooi?'si^ 

mattCT wta being connected with the boy*’ and girf*» raWJfe 
•raptiea and with thing* going on‘ln the community. The 
chddren were learning to uae achool subject* such as hi*torv 
an g^raphy to interpret current evenu, to plan travel, and 

to achieve other goal* that had immediate value and intere«t 
for them. 

6, Pupil* were given an opportunity to plan with teachers. Boys ’ 
and girU were beginning to accept responsibility for keeping 
their i^hool clean and neat. They took change of decorating 
j^ssroom, and corridors. They helped manage the school 
library. They planned and took part in general assembly 
proems. They were beginning to work with adults on 
projects anfecting the entire community. 
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CuUoden Sckocl in f950 
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le year the parents in' the community had tasted 
seaucification pttxratn. Tlev had tmkcM m 


**>« «nd of -r- K- V* 

. w the aclK^ ^utification pn^ara. They bad ^eo a Urw 
wiMity in ptVir - ' - 
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nhiiig for a tutnc&er ra^rea^OB 
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program. The^ h«d raa& poisibk the so^rice* d a coim^ 
bookmobtte. They had arranged for all diildren to have their 
eye* tested. ?.~ 

8. At the end of the year some of the inadequacies listed on pagqa 
7 to 9 had also been removed or compensated for. 


vm * ft 

By working for better development of children, Culloden teacher* have , j . 
gained a vision of a curriculum which, carried forward in the years to >' 
come, will mean more enjoyable living for the boys and girls in th^r 
charge. Not all the possibilities of a child-development program have 
yet been realized. Change comes slowly, but Culloden School appeal* .. 
to be on the way to a program that means better living for the boy* and.^^.. 
girl* and adults of Culloden. 


Supervisory Visits During 194?^ 

For readers who want to know what share the supervisor had in Goli- Pj 
oden’t efforts to develop a new curriculum, the following list of ho* vniu/* 
will be interesting: 


Dm 


V19/47 

Afternoon 

UV3/i7 

Morning 

lO/U/47 

Afternoon 

lOm/47 

Afternoon 

- 11/13/47 

Afternoon 

U/U/47 

Aftemoon 

> 


... nm 

Afternoon 

a • 

* 


i 

Ahmom 


Rmrpof4 

To give help in the use of new materiali in primary reading. 

. .i ‘ 

To give help in use of new cnateriali in intermediate readiaigi 

Conference with teacheri lo evaluate ichool. 

Conference with itaff on health program. 

Conference with leachcra to diacutt ptx>grcat and 

To attend ataff meeting and uke part in dkc%MaaM irf pr^M 
community aurvey, ^ 

OaMroofii viiitation to help each teacher evaluate 

children. Ccmferencc with ataff to diacuaa to hi 

in the eurrey. 

Tb dieMM ^fpared eonrey form with tcnchete. 
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